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Peace Assoctation.—We have received 
the transactions of the Executive Committee 
of the Peace Association of Friends in Amer- 
ica, which was held in Cincinnati by adjourn- 
ments on the 15th and 16th ult. The several 
meetings were conducted reverently in the 
Divine fear, and on several occasions the de- 
votional feeling which prevailed found utter- 
ance in the voice of supplication. We copy 
the principal portion of the minutes. 


“The President made a few appropriate remarks, 
calling the attention of the Committee to the import- 
ance of the work in which they were engaged and 
the great responsibility resting upon them, and the 
need in our weakness of trusting in the Lord, for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength. 

‘The names of the committee being called, the fol- 
lowing Yearly Meetings were found to be represented, 
viz., Ohio, Iowa, Western and Indiana. Letters 
were then read from members of the committees of 
Baltimore, North Carolina and New York Yearly 
Meetings. 

‘*By a minute received from the Standing Com- 
mittee of Ohio Yearly Meeting we were informed of 
the appointment of Wm. J. Harrison a member of 
the Executive Committee, in place of Ezra Cattell, 
deceased.’’ 


A committee was appointed upon the Treas- 
ury, who at a subsequent sitting reported the 
accounts correct, and presented a satisfactory 
statistical statement. The members of the 
Executive Committee were directed to report 
quarterly to the Secretary respecting the 
state of the cause in their respective limits, 
and the labors of the standing committees. 

“Interesting and suggestive letters were 


of the American Peace Society, and Joseph 
| Cooper, of London.” 


An address was adopted, designed for pre- 
sentation to influential religious bodies, and 
to ministers of the Gospel, the presentation of 
which was entrusted to David Hunt and John 


Henry Douglas. 


read from Jesse Green, of Ohio, the Secretary’ calls to speak at different points which we have not 


“The President and Secretary then pre- 
sented a report of their labors since last meet- 
ing, of which the following is a summary: 


‘* In accordance with the instructions of last meet- 
ing, we have opened an office at New Vienna, Ohio, 
and have had envelopes and letter heads printed 
suited to our correspondence ; also acircular contain- 
ing a brief outline of the objects of the Association 
and plan of organization, with the names of the 
standing committees of each Yearly Meeting, and 
the names and addreases of the Executive Commit- 
tee. We have collected what documents we could 
on the subject of Peace, which we have been care- 
fully reading and reviewing to ascertain their suita- 
bility for our work. We could recommend the fol- 
lowing for general, careful circulation: Dymond on 
War; Sumner’s Oration on the true Grandeur of 
Nations; A Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
by Book and Tract Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting; Facts for Professing Christians, by the 
same; Peace on earth, good will to men, by New 
York Tract Committee, and Hancock on Peace. 
There are several others, well suited for circulation 
among Friends, and there are several good essays 
on the subject, writ'en by different authors, which 
we hope soon to bring out in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution. We have found great difficulty in ob- 
taining most of the documents which we have had, 
except in very limited qaantities, but we hope soon 
to be able to have a good stock on hand. so that we 
may fill orders from the standing committees and 


| others who may desire them. We have communi- 


cated with the Peace Soviety in London, asking 
their aid in the work, which has been very kindly 
responded to, and we are expecting soon a supply 
of their publicatious and those of Friends in Eng- 
land on the subject of Peace. 

“ We are obtaining the names and addresses of 
prominent ministers of the Guspel, to whom we may 
send documents and call their attention to this 
great work. By this means we hope to reach many 
of those who, to a great extent, are moulding public 
opinion on the subject of war. We have also each 
of us delivered several lectures, which appear to 
have been well received, and we have had many 
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been able to respond to as yet. There is a growing 
desire among the people generally for information 
upon this great question.”’ 
Signed by Danigt Hitt, President, 
Joun H. Dovenas, Secretary. 
“Tt was concluded to offer a premium of 
$250 for the best essay upon the subject of 
Peace, to be written by any member of the 
Society of Friends in America, and one of | 
$100 for the best essay on same subject, to be 
written by any student under 21 years of age, 
a member of the Society of Friends in Amer- 
ica; the Essay Committee of the Association | 
to be the judges of said essays. All essays to 
be sent to the Secretary by the Ist of Fourth 
month, 1869.” 


The above is a synopsis of the principal 
business that claimed the attention of the 
Committee, which stands adjourned to meet 
at Indianapolis, Ninth month 25th, at 10 
o'clock, A.M. 


THE PRETENSIONS OF MODERN S8PIRITUAL- 
ISM. SEDUCING SPIRITS AND DOCTRINES 
OF DEVILs.* 

(Continued from page 581.) 

But now, beloved, turn from this painful 
picture of humanity, drawn down beneath 
that little lower than the angelic level, toa 
contemplation of another sort, that lifts earth 
towards heaven, and draws up man, redeemed 
and restored in likeness to the God-man, to 
his legitimate communion with the saints de- 

arted, the holy angels, the triune God. It| 

Saale upon us like the breath and light of| 

upper air to those who come up from the al- 

most suffecation of the deep pit of a mine. 

I must read you, in his own inspired words, 

the record of St. Paul’s communication with 

the place of the departed, and with heaven. | 

“Tt is not expedient doubtless to glory. I 

will come to visions and revelations of the 

Lord. I knew a man in Christ about four-| 

teen years ago, (whether in the body, I can | 

not tell, or whether out of the body, I can| 
not tell: God knoweth:) such an one caught | 
up to the third heaven. And I knew such | 


‘high level of their home. 





a man, (whether in the body, or out of the | 
body, I can not tell: God knoweth ;) how | 
that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.” 2 Cor. xii. 1-5. 
Here isan inspired, authentic, attested record, | 
attested by the miracles of the writer, by the | 
testimony for eighteen centuries of the Chris- | 
tian Church, by God’s wonderful preservation | 
of the sacred volume that contains it. Here | 
is a record of a vision of paradise, ay, of| 
heaven itself. There is no wrinkled, mutter- | 


* This essay is copied solely to present the strong 
arguments of the writer against a popular delusion. | 


The reader will not expect an Episcopalian preacher | 
to write in all respects as a follower of George Fox. ' 


REVIEW. 


ing, frightened witch ; no sneaking, disguised, 
desperate man; no shade of night, no pre- 
tense of magic, no disquieting of the conse- 
crated dead. The old serpent has not wiped 


| his snaky tail across, to blur the fair, celestial 


colors of this picture. Notice the attractive 
modesty of the introduction. St. Paul with- 
draws himself from sight; he is coming to 
visions and revelations of the Lord, not to 
self-glorification. He begins with the pur- 
pose of not alluding to himself. He is im- 
personal in his shrinking modesty: “ 1 knew 
aman in Christ.” He has so shrunk from 
any boastfulness, that he has kept locked up 
in his own heart for fourteen years the amaz- 
ing honor and privilege which God vouch- 
safed to him. But there are other points than 
this. This is not a trance, a theoretical, 
sentimental, nervous agitation of the feelings, 
an enthusiastic unbalancing of the mind, in 
which judgment is dethroned, and discrimina- 
tion inebriated. It isa translation so perfect, 
that perhaps soul and body, certainly the 
soul, were absolutely caught up, removed 
from earth. Not crouching on the earth- 
mounds that cover decay and human dust, 
not bowing down to the ground in a crone’s 


| : 
cavern, and lying all along upon the earth, 


but lifted up, translated, the Christian Apos- 


itle held communion with the living souls of 


the departed, in their blessed abode; ay, 
with Him that liveth and was dead, the 
ascended Saviour, who is alive for evermore. 
And for this communion, remember, the 
spirits of the dead were not brought down, 
or called up; they were not disquieted and 
called from their rest, but the soul of the 
Apostle was caught up from earth to the 
Again, here in 
this inspired statement of an attested fact, 
the unity of God’s truth and the consistency 


|of these divine revelations are perfectly pre- 


served. St. Paul is caught up into heaven, 
and into Paradise. The broad distinction is 
drawn. There are two distinct translations, 
two separate visions. He is twice caught 
up; first, ios TpiTiy bupaveu EVEN as far as the 
third, the highest heaven; and then, after 
that, you must have noticed how the distine- 


'tion is kept, and the separation guarded; 


after that, distinct and separate from that, 
he is caught up into Paradise. First into 
the far-off holiness and glory of perfect 
heaven, of angelic intercourse, of God’s im- 
mediate presence ; and then, after that, by a 
second translation into Paradise, the garden, 
“the palace park,” the calm and sweet abode, 
where the spirits of the just, made perfect, 
are in joy and felicity; whence they behold 
“the vision of the king in his beauty,” and 
of the heavenly land, from them not very 
far off; whither Paul is entered now, among 
God’s special saints, and the thief from the 
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cross, among God’s accepted penitents where | 
all God’s saints of every age still wait, “God | 
having provided this better thing for us, that | 
they without us should not be made perfect.” 
Beloved brethren, I dwell strongly upon| 
this. I know the outer world has fallen far | 
away from the accurate fulness of the Scrip-| 
ture revelation of the state of the departed. | 
I know how men talkgas though their souls | 
went instantly from earth, to heaven or to | 
Gehenna. I know how many assert it, out| 
and out. I do not stop to combat this error, | 
with such texts as I have alluded to; with | 
the surface absurdity of calling back for| 
judgment, souls already entered upon their 
punishment or their reward. You know the) 
Catholic faith, of the communion of saints in 
the holy Catholic Church, as its reach ex- 
tends to Paradise, by the further Catholic | 
doctrine of Christ’s soul descending into 
Hades, or hell.* But while the gates of hell, 
rian adv, the gates of Hades, of Paradise, of | 
the place of departed spirits, while these gates | 
prevail not, according to Christ’s promise, | 
against the Church; while through them she | 
holds fast her communion between the living | 
members of the body, on earth and in Para- | 
dise ; while she points us, through their open- | 
ing, to see the dim disclosure of their rest and 
peace, who “ rejoice in their beds,” who yet 


have “ received not the promise,” whose souls | 
| engage more attention, or consume a greater 


are in the hand of God, who are “in Abra- 
ham’s bosom ;” while those gates prevail not | 
against her, the powers of hell, of Gehenna, | 
prevail not either. But they do prevail, | 
where men have made shipwreck of their| 


faith. And this very foolery and falsehood | 


his vision of Paradise. And when it was 
forced from him, when he was compelled to 
its avowal, he stops there. He can go no 
further. His soul bursts with the glowing 
consciousness of that unveiled glory. But 
the door of his mouth is kept. His tongue 
can not find or frame an utterance. ‘The 
visions of heaven and the voices of Paradise 
can not articulate themselves in human 
speech. Mun’s earthly language has no w- 
| cabulary for such glory. And he can only 
say, What is always true, that the voices of 


'the dead, the visions of their piace of peace, 
|the communications of departed souls, are 
| unutterable ; unspeakable words, which it is 


not lawful, is not possible for a man to utter. 
(To be concluded.) 


-netiieer 
PLAINNESS OF APPAREL, 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 
(Concluded from page 579.) 

Besides the objection entertained by Friends 
to the indulgence of so antichristian a passion 
as personal vanity, there is a further reason 
why they regard a plain dress as peculiarly 
adapted to the profession and views of the 
Christian; namely, that it demands very little 
thought, and occupies very litile time. Every 
one, on the other hand, who has followed the 
footsteps of the fashionable world, must be 
well aware that there are few things which 


number of precious hours, than a gay, fanci- 
ful, and studied attire. The advantage, in 


*| this respect, of plain apparel, over that of an 


ornamental! character, will be most properly 
| appreciated by those persons who desire to 


7 > i i a ¢ > 3 a} 26 
of the devil bringing souls up from hell, or | devote their time and talents to their Re- 
down from heaven, where yet the souls of men | Ceemer, and who are looking forward to the 


are not—to speak of their final condition— 
this very fact, that his revelation through | 
spiritualism ignores and denies the Scrip-| 
tural, Catholic, comfortable truth of the soul’s 
resting-place, and waiting place, is argument | 
enough against the pretensions of his claim. 
But go with me a step more. Listen to 
the voice of this one only man, who certainly | 
and beyond a doubt had communication with 
that mysterious world of spirits then in Para- 
dise. He heard unspeakable words, awe 
pyar, (it is as though he said, unwordable | 
words,) words that could not be put into) 
words; which (acixiger) it is not lawful for a 
man, rather which it is out of the power of a 
man to utter. Need we go further to contrast 


the impudent fluency of the flash revelations of 


to-day, with the reverent, compulsory unutter- 
ableness of the true revelation of eighteen cen- 
turies ago? For fourteen years, closely 
locked up in his heart of hearts, the blessed 
Apostle kept from the ear of man the fact of 


* These views are partly speculative, and should 
be read with discrimination. 


day when they must render, to the judge of 
jal flesh, an account of their ste wardship.* 





| “*The general ‘principles, on which Friends con- 
| sider it their duty to maintain plainness in their 
| apparel, are applicable, in a great extent, to the 
subject of furniture A due moderation in this re- 
spect is particularly recommended to us in those 
general advices of the Yearly Meeting which are 
| ordered to be read once in the year in our Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings. See Book of 
Extracts, The following caution, on the subject of 
| furniture, contained in the printed epistle from the 
Yearly Meeting of 1809, is well worthy of our con- 
| tinued attention: ‘A fear has prevailed among us, 
at this time, that not a few elder Friends, and even 
some who take part in our discipline, have not 
been sufficiently exemplary with regard to plain- 
ness; particularly in the furniture of their house 
It seems, therefore, right to caution all against 
giving way, in this respect, to the varying and 
often costly fashions of the age. Though it is a 
weakness which does not seem to savor so much 
of personal pride as does vain attire; yet it be- 
speaks a mind engaged with trifles, and a fondness 
for show, which is inconsistent with the Christian 
character : and it disqualifies for duly advising such 
I~ may rush into farther degrees of extravagance.” 


See Book of Ext. 


| 
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On reverting to the principal heads of this 
essay on plainness, the reader will recollect | 
that the subject has been treated in reference 
respectively to speech, manners; and dress. | 
The plainness of speech, which distinguishes 
Friends, consists in the disuse of a compli- 


mentary mode of speech, to which they ob-| 


ject, first, because it is intended to flatter the 
pride of man, and, secondly, because it is 
made up of falsehoods. 
behaviour, observed by all true Christians, 
Friends have added the peculiarity of avoid- 
ing bodily obeisances ; first, because, like the 
phraseology already adverted to, they are} 
merely complimentary ; and secondly, because 
some of these obeisances are the known out- 
ward signs of the worship of God himself. 

‘lainness of apparel has been adopted by the 
Society partly to prevent the undue engage- 
ment of time, but chiefly, because ornament | 
in dress is employed to gratify that personal 

vanity which, with every other modification 


FRIENDS’ 


To the plainness of| 


REVIEW. 


|I think it clearly ought to be, among the 
little fruite of great Christian principles, let it 
| not be disregarded or despised: for its im- 
| portance is to be estimated not so much by 
the minuteness of the particulars in which it 
is manifested, as by the magnitude of the 
fundamental rules out of which it arises. 

I]. Plainness of speech, behavior, and ap- 
parel, being thus groynded on great and im- 
| portant principles, and being required, as we 
| apprehend, to complete the circuinspect walk 
of the Christian, is attended with certain 
| practical consequences very influential in 
/promoting our religious welfare. Such a 
|plainness produces a striking distinction, 
which is, in itself, of real value. Who does 
not perceive that the young Friend, who sub- 
mits to such restraints upon his language and 
personal appearance, is armed with an im- 
portant defence against the temptations of the 
world? While he adheres to that simplicity 
of diction which marks the profession of a 





of the pride of the human heart, Christians| strict and spiritual religion, he cannot easily 
are forbidden to indulge, and enjoined to|join in the loose ribaldry and obscene con- 
subdue. It will, moreover, be recollec ted | versation of the idle and the dissolute; and, 
that these peculiarities in our conversation,| while he maintains in his apparel an entire 
carriage, and appearance, grounded as they |plainness of appearance, his access will be 
thus are on certain plain principles of the| very difficult to the haunts of folly, fashion, 
divine law, are severally supported by ex-/and dissipation. The language and dress 
plicit injunctions contained in the New Testa-} which distinguish him will not only have the 
ment. _ effect of discouraging others from any attempt 

This branch of our subject suggests, | to entice him into the vices of the world, but, 
conclusion, one or two general remarks. | by reminding him, from hour to hour, of the 


I. We are much accustomed to denominate | | high profession which he is making, will be 
our sc ruples respecting speech, behaviour, and | found to operate as a constant check upon 


apparel, “minor scruples ;” and since it is| himself, and thus will not fail to prove a 
evident that supporting a paid ministry, the| useful barrier against those multiplied vani- 
awful practice of swearing, and engaging in| ties and vices which abound among men. 

warfare and bloodshed, would constitute a| III. Such bei ing the practical effect of the 
more serious infraction of what we deem to} peculiar plainness Friends, 1 may now 
be our religious duty, than a failure of strict-| remark that, although it is not adopted by 
ness with respect to plainness, it may be = them on any principle of mere expediency, it 
lowed, that the word minor, as thus ‘used, is|is nevertheless useful and expedient. Nor is 
not improperly applied. But let it be re-| this utility confined to the experience of in- 


membered, that, while the particulars of con- 
duct into which these scruples lead, are com- 


paratively /ittle, the principles on which they | 


are founded are great. Nothing is insignifi- 
cant which really appertains to the divine 


dividuals; it extends to the socie ty at large. 
| Our plain language, manners, and dress, may 
be regarded as forming an external bulwark, 
iby which Friends, conside red as a religious 


community, are separated from the world, 
law ; nor are there any parts of that law more| and, in some degree, defended from its in- 
important than those with which our senti-| fluence. Did we differ from other Christians 
ments, respe cting plainness, are connected, and|only in the maintenance of certain specu- 
which enjoin upon the followers of Christ, a} lative views, such a bulwark would, perhaps, 
godly sincerity, a true simplicity, and a con-| be little needed. But this is not the true state 
sistent humility. The present life is, in alof the ¢ The whole religious peculiari- 
great measure, filled up with comparatively | ties of Friends consist in a series of testimonies, 
trifling circumstances: and, although the | which they believe it to be their duty to bear, in 
Christian is sometimes called upon to act on | their own conduct, against a variety of particu- 
occasions of moment, his conduct, if narrowly | /ar practices, affecting partly the worship of 

God, and partly his moral law, which are still 


1s 


case. 


examined, will be found to consist, generally 
and chiefly, in the constant succession of the | prevalent not only among unregenerate men, 
little fruits of great principles. If plainness of | but among sincere Christians. In thus run- 
speech, behaviour, and apparel, is reckoned, as | ning counter to many of the common customs, 
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both of mankind at large, and of other Chris- | 


tian societies, and in upholding what we deem 
to be a higher and purer standard of action, 
it is plain that we have to tread a path of 
some difficulty, trial, and personal mortifi- 
cation; and in order to a consistent walk in 
such a course, while our dependence must 
ever be chiefly placed on the power of the 
Lord’s Spirit, we, nevertheless, need every 
outward assistance and defence which can be 
lawfully derived from our own principles. 
Such an assistance and such a defence are, 
undoubtedly, 
ness. 
We well know, from experience, that, when 
any persons among us allow themselves to 
disuse the custom: ary language, deportment, and 
dress of Friends, the effect ve ry often produced 
is this—that they become ne wligent of our other 
testimonies, gradually depart from religious 
communion with us, and finally, perhaps, con- 
nect themselves with Christian societies of less 
strictness, or merge in the irreligious 


to every one who has any intimate acquaint- 


ance with the circumstances and history of 


Friends. Now, 
lieve that the 


there is much reason to be- 

causes which thus operate on 
individuals would, i in the same manner, simi- 
larly affeet the Society at large; and that, 
were we to sac rific e these prote cting pec tuliari- 
ties, we should not long continue to maintain, 
in other respects, our true and appropriate 
place in the church of Christ. Not only 
would such a sacrifice of our minor sc ruples 
naturally introduce a relaxation respecting 


those major ones which arise out of the same | 


root, but the line of demarcation, by which 
we are now so providentially surrounded, 
being removed, there would be little to pre- 
veut our becoming completely mized up with 
general society. Thus should we be gradually 
subjected to an influence directly opposed to 
all our peculiar views; and, with our distinct- 
ness and singularity, as a reiigious body, 
might very probably be lost the high and 
conspicuous standard which it is now our 
privilege to uphold, respecting the Christian 
law of peace, and respecting the complete 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation. 


If, then, our young men and women are 


aware of the importance and excellency of 


that standard—if they have good reason to 
believe that our religious Society is raised up 
for the purpose of showing forth eertain prac- 
tical truths, not yet fully embraced by Chris- 
tians in general—let them not venture to 
break down that “hedge round about us,” 
which not only affords a useful protection to 
themselves, but appears to be graciously pro- 
vided by our heavenly F ather, for the pur- 
pose of preserving us in our right place, and 
of facilitating the performance of our own 


N DS’ 


|those distinguishin; 


found in our peculiar plain-| 


world. | 
Instances of this description must be familiar | 
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duties, in ~~ ahead universal. Nor will 

habits, which are thus 
useful in promoting our peculiar views, pro- 
duce the slightest interruption in our har- 
mony and unity with the serious members of 
|other Christian communities. Experience 
|amply proves the contrary to be the fact. 
The religious and consistent Friend is at 
peace with all the world, and is capable of a 
free communion of spirit with many who 
have little or no part in some of his senti- 
ments. The more faithful we are in filling 
up that place in the body a h has been as- 
| signed to us by the Great Head of the Church, 
the greater will be our capacity for a true 
brotherhood with all those persons who are 
building on the same foundation—with all 
who love, serve, and follow, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


r 
~ 
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COSMOGONY AS REVEALED BY THE PRES- 
ENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 


PROF. ORMSBY M’KNIGHT MITCHEL. 
(Continued from page 583, 


As these vast masses of nebulous mist are 
known to concentrate and settle down upon 
|the nucleus of the comet, it was not difficult 
to extend this idea to the possible condensa- 
tion of the vaporous envelopes of the fixed 
stars upon these luminaries, and finally to 
rise to the thought that possibly this ¢ +haotic, 
nebulous, amorphous fire-mist might be the 
primordial condition of matter > and that the 
nebulous stars were specimens of the imper- 
fectly condensed matter. This hold thought 
appeared to be abundantly sustained by suc- 
ceeding investigations. The most marvelous 
forms were revealed, such as double nebulae 
with condensing centres; double stars, with 
trains of interjacent nebulous matter, ap par- 
ently under the positive, condensing power of 
each of the bright centres; nebulous masses, 
with partial condensation, about well-defined 
nuclei, having dark vacuities, through which 
shone the deep and distant heavens as through 
a window. Such, indeed, was the accumula- 
tion of evidence in favor of this astonishing 
theory, that Herschel at length promulgated 
his views to the world, and presented the evi- 
dences on which his opinions were based. 
He conceived that the all-prevalent power of 
universal gravitation was now actually exert- 
ing itself over these nebulous masses of mat- 
ter, and that even now worlds were forming 
in the womb of space; while the myriads of 
bright orbs which fill the heavens had their 
origin in the same chaotic matter, wrought 
into form and beauty by the action of these 
same laws of universal gravitation. Here, 
then, was a cosmogony of the stellar heavens, 
far different from any thing previously pro- 
pounded. It exhibited a mighty scheme of 
development. God’s creative power had 
called matter into being. In its primitive 
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nebulous condition, it had filled the bound-| ticular form by the centrifugal force due to 
less expanse of space. The omnipotent| rotation. Such, then, was the condition of 
Spirit had breathed upon this unfinished! this great problem, as left by Sir William 
ocean, life had burst upon it, and the will of | | Herschel; and it was at this point that La- 
God, operative and manifested in the great! place received it, and, by the force of his won- 
law of gravitation, had commenced and car-|derful genius, extended the range of the 
ried forward, through the countless millions} speculation far beyond the limits imagined 
of ages of the past, the grand work of per- | by its illustrious author. 
petual development. Any theory which would account for the 
The idea was at least sublime. There was| fixed stars and for the formation of the sun, 
nothing in it, as thus presented, to shock the | would be greatly strengthened if, at the same 
feelings of the most devoted friend of the | time, it could be made to expiain the planets, 
sacred volume. It was but another round | satellites, and comets, and embrace within its 
mounted by the human mind, in its effort to | sc ope the peculiar phenomenon presented in 
ascend through Nature closer to the throne of'| the organization of the solar system. Whence 
Nature’s God. It was in accordance with all | came t the worlds which circle round the sun? 
the developments of the workmanship of|and whence the moons which subordinate 
God’s fingers on earth. All else was progres-| themselves to the action of their central 
sive development, from the tender flower to} bodies? and, above all, whence spring those 
the sturdy oak, from the most delicate insect | anomalous bodies which oc ‘casionally visit our 
to the gigantic Behemoth. Man, made in the| system, and, after a brief sojourn, again dis- 
image of God, received his strength and pow-| appear in the invisible regions of the uni- 
er, and wisdom, by slow degrees, and why| verse? These questions had long been pro- 
should not the all- -pervading principle extend | pounded in vain, and conjecture had been 


itself, even to the glorious orbs that God has | exhausted i in its efforts to account for their 
fixed in the heavens, to manifest his glory, | origin. 


and to make known the unsearchable riches | 
of his wisdom and his power? Laplace had recourse to the nebular theory 
This most wondrous speculation seemed to|of Sir William Herschel; and it is to the 
be further confirmed by a multitude of facts. | specific consideration of this subject I would 
Among the nebulous stars, some were found, ! now invite your atention. 
in which there was but a feeble concentration (To be continued.) 
of light in the centre of a luminous circle. — ~~ 
In others the light was more developed ; and | PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
thus onward a series would. be formed, by in- (Continued from page 573.) 
dividuals properly selected, until finally a! Without going into all of Ellwood’s de- 
brilliant star shone in the centre of its gauzy | ‘tails about this John Perrot, I may briefly 
envelope. As our own sun is one of the fixed | state that Friends, through great efforts and 
stars, it was natural to inquire what was its | interest, succeeded in procuring his release. 
condition,—whether it exhibited any trace of | But after his return home he went off into 
this strange phenomenon which the telescope | much eccentricity; so that those who had 
had revealed in the heavens. About the sun | been his friends could not approve of his pro- 
it had been long known that an extensive at- | ceedings, and then he declared against them. 
mosphere existed; but this was only analo- | The report of his great sufferings at Rome, 
gous to the gaseous envelope of our earth | and the assumption of great sanctity of man- 
and the other, planets. A closer scrutiny of | ner and appearance, gained him the compas- 
the sun detected a remarkable relation be-| sion of many kind-hearted Friends, on whose 
tween this body and a faintly luminous ap-| feelings he wrought in declaring for extreme 
pearance, long distinguished under the name | notions and observances, which more expe- 
of the Zodiacal light. This luminous beam, | rienced, stable, religious minds could not 
ever based upon the sun, and attendant upon | unite with. But, so earnest was Perrot, and 
its annual apparent movement, is visible with | so persevering, that he got up a party which 
peculiar distinctness at certain seasons of the|supported him. Thomas Ellwood says, al- 
year, extending in an elongated, elliptic form | though he never had any esteem for the man, 
to a vast distance from the sun, reac ‘hing even either in regard to his natural parts or min- 
beyond the limits of the orbit of the planet isterial gift, yet he had sympathized in de- 
Venus, and possibly to that of the earth. | gree with those who had taken up his cause, 
Here, then, it seemed, was found, in actual |till the Lord opened his understanding 
existence, the remains of that primeval, | which was some time prior to the calling ‘of 
nebulous globe from whence our sun had|the meeting in question, of which he speaks 
sprung, in the form of a vast gaseous atmos- | thus : 
phere of exceeding tenuity, revolving with| “ When that solemn meeting was appointed 
the sun on its axis, and extended to its len-!at London, for a travail of spirit on behalf of 





It was to explain these phenomena that 
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those who had thus gone out, that they might | 
rightly return, and be sensibly received into | 
the unity of the body again, my spirit re-| 
joiced. and with gladness of heart I went to| 
it, as did many others both of city and coun- 
try. With great simplicity and humility of 
mind we did there acknowledge our error, | 
and take shame to ourselves. And some) 
that lived at too remote a distance in this 
nation, as well as beyond the sea’, upon| 
notice reaching them of that meeting, and 
the intended service of it, did the like by 
writing, in letters directed to and openly read | 
in the meeting; which for that purpose was 
continued many days. 

“Not long after this, George Fox was 
moved of the Lord to travel through the 
country, from county to county, to advise 
and encourage Friends to set up Monthly | 
and Quarterly Meetings, for the better order- | 
ing of the affairs of the church ; in taking 
care of the poor; and for exercising true gos- 
pel discipline in dealing with any that might 
walk disorderly under our name ; and to see 
that such as marry amongst us act fairly and | 
clearly in that respect. 

“When he came into this country, I was 
one of the many Friends that were with him 
at the meeting for that purpose. Afterwards 


I travelled with Guli and her maid into the 
West of England, to meet him there, and to 


visit Friends in those parts ; and we went as 
far as Topsham in Devonshire before we 
found him. He had been in Cornwall, and | 
was then returning, and came in unexpected- 
ly to ‘fopsham where we were. Had he not 
then come thither, we were to have left that 
day for Cornwall. But then we turned back, 
and went with him through Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire, having gen- | 
erally very good meetings; and the work he 
was chiefly concerned in went on very pros-| 
perously. : . on ° ; : 

“ Towards the latter part of the summer of 
1670, [ went into Kent again, and in my 
passage through London received the unwel- 
come news of the loss of a very hopeftl 
youth, who had formerly been under my 
care for education. This was Isaac Pening- 
ton, the second son of my worthy friends 
Isaac and Mary Penington, a boy of excellent 
parts, whose great abilities bespoke him like- 
ly to be a great man, had he lived to bea 
man. He was designed to be a merchant, 
and before he was thought ripe enough to be 
entered thereunto, his parents, at somebody’s 
request, gave leave that he might go a voyage 
to Barbadoes ; to spend a little time, see the 
place, and be somewhat acquainted with the 
sea. He went under the care and conduct 
of a choice Friend and sailor, John Grove, of 
London, who was master of a vessel which 
traded to that island. He made the voyage' 


thither very well, found the watery element 
agreeable, had his health there, liked the 
place, was much pleased with his entertain- 
ment there, and was returning home with a 
little cargo in return for goods he had taken 
out as ventures from his divers friends; when, 
on a sudden, through unwariness, he dropped 
overboard, and the vessel being under sail with 


_a brisk gale blowing he was irrecoverably lost. 


“ This unhappy accident took from the af- 
flicted master all the pleasure of his voyage, 
and he moaned for the loss of this youth as 
if he had been his own, yea, only son; for, as 
he was in himself a man of worthy mind, so 


| the boy by his witty and handsome behaviour 


in general, and courteous carriage towards 
him in particular, had very much wrought 
into his favor. 

“As for me, I thought it was one of the 
sharpest strokes I had ever met with; for I 
had loved the child very well, and had con- 
ceived great hopes of general good from him ; 
and it grieved me the deeper to think how 
deeply it would pierce his afflicted parents. 

“Sorrow for this disaster was my compan- 


| ion on that journey, and I travelled the roads 


under great exercise of mind, revolving in 
my thoughts the manifold accidents which 
attend the life of man, and the great uncer- 
tainty of all human things. I could find no 
centre, no firm basis for the mind of man to 
rest upon, but the Divine Power and will of 
the Almighty. This consideration wrought 
in my spirit a sort of contempt of the sup- 
posed happiness and pleasure of this world, 
and raised my contemplation higher. Upon 
my return home, going to visit the parents, 
wesat down, and solemnly mixed our sorrows 
and tears together.” 


Thomas Ellwood was an industrious and 
voluminous writer. The History of his Life, 
written by himself, is a most interesting and 
characteristic piece of autobiography. It 
reached a second edition within the year 
after his death, and has since been frequently 
reprinted. His longest work is his Sacred 
History of the Holy Seriptures of the Old and 
the New Testament ; digested into due method 
with respect to order of time and place, with ob- 
servations tending to illustrate some passages 
therein. It is full of his own raciness and 
mother wit, is very pleasant reading, and 
reached a fourth edition in 1778. His other 
prose writings are nearly all on controversial 
subjects in defence of the doctrines of Friends, 
and have never been republished. The titles 
of some of them are characteristic of the age, 
and will sufficiently indicate their tenor: 


The Foundation of Tythes Shaken ; 

An Antidote against the infection of W. Rogers’ book ; 
A Seasonable Disswasive from Persecution ; 

A Fair Examination of a Foul Paper ; 
Rogero-Mastix, a Rod for W. R. ; ete. 
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His greatest poetical effort is his Davideis,| object of this is to secure the safety of so- 

the life of David, King of Israel, a sacred | cjety—the great primary motive is, or should 
poem in five books, which, as the author in|}. the reformation of the offender. If this 
his preface informs us, was composed not; ’ 


with a view to publication, but for his “ own |" be effected, how sweetly and holily the 


diversion.” It first appeared in 1712, during | Whisper will come back to the heart of 
his lifetime, and reached its fourth and last| him through whose instrumentality justice 
et tag ceed Dede peaiieitaieeaell a 
edition in oe Many of his ae ' peat * | has triumphed and mercy has rejoiced against 
serious subjects are interspersed through}. __,. “7 , 
On serious subjects eres g justice,—* Thou hast saved thy brother !” 
the autobiography, and generally owe more : ‘ 
of their interest to the subjects than to the| Our attention has been turned to the strong 
execution. | desire now awakened in North Carolina for 
| have now before me an octavo volume of| the abolition, or at least the limitation of the 
re son of weve goes interest a all | death penalty. In the Constitution of that 
admirers of Iliwood, t contains about) o ° 2 ° » . 
. . State, just ratified, the second section of article 
eighty leaves of strong paper tinted by age, XI 
is bound in green and gold, with gilt edges, | +» reads thus: 
and is in excellent preservation. It con-| ‘‘ The objects of punishment being not only to 
tains Eliwood's shorter poems, written by his satisfy justice, but also to reform the offender and 
. -.)° 1. | thus prevent crime,—murder, arson, burglary and 
own hand, and severally signed with his 


oe, es : : | rape, and these only, may be punishable with death, 
initials. Most of them are serious or devo-| if the General Assembly shall so enact.” 


tional ; several are merely transcripts of those} Ay unsuccessful attempt was made in the 


in the autobiography; but others are of a! ‘ aia 
: erapn . |Convention to limit the death-sentence to 
more secular character, such as, 


A Satyrick Poem onthe Wickham Play, its Actors | @urder in the first degree. But it will be 
and Abettors ; |seen that without an act of the Legislature 


A Prospect ; rr BA) Sea. Sot {death cannot be inflicted. The first session 
A Direction to my Friend inquiring thewaytomy)| , : . . 
House ; |of the State Legislature under the new Con- 
On an Envious Rayler ; : | stitution will meet in less than a month from 
To my Courteous Friend, Edmond Waller, the ; . ‘ 
Poet, ete. | this date, and is not likely to be a long one. 
(To be continued.) 








| This appears to be an opening for labor on 
n ae ' a , |the part of Friends of that State. It is be- 
iP 4 ? > + 

B.. RI E ND sR i \ I EW *__|lieved by other intelligent citizens, that a 

PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 16, 1868. | prompt, earnest and united expression of the 





—==__—— ——— : —a 


———____) 


voice of Carvlina Friends on this subject 
would be favorably received. We are in re- 
| ceipt of a letter from a prominent citizen of 


Tue Deatu Penatty 1x Norra Caro- 
LInA.—We do not see how any one who is 





duly impressed with a sense of his own : . . : 
“ I - the State, to whose notice, owing to his 


sinfulness, and of his absolute need o 2) ms ae . . : 
loni Be . : . . need f the | official position, the subject is continually 
pardoning mercy of God in Christ Jesus, can | presented. He has long been opposed to 
be willing to close the gates of mercy against . . rs 
his fell 7 } : f a tl | capital punishment, and is now earnestly en- 
118 TelloW sinners, Dy cutting them off in the} . * * 4s + 

, eee 5 : ©| deavoring to secure its restriction. The time, 
midst of their iniquities, and sending them | 


, | too, for the effort, is auspicious. There are 
“ ‘ > ’ ” ‘“c + . 
into the unknown dark,’—“ with all their | - 


. - : ; ~~ |in the Assembly strong advocates of such re- 
imperfections on their heads.” We notice letsletion, Ble write’: 


with deep interest the humanizing tendency} «y¢ might be allowed, I would suggest that 
‘ sugges 


of public sentiment, the growing aversion to| memorials be prepared and signed by all the Friends 
he syste in the State. A prominent member of the Society 
the system ns ; : 

¢ expressed the opinion that the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings might consider the matter and speak for the 
Yearly Meeting. This, too, would be well. But 


‘*of staying Murder’s hand 
By murder at the Law’s command :”’ 


and, with the Poet, we are thankful that whatever is done should be done at once. Influence 
‘the great trath begins at lencth to fod will be concentrated from otber quarters, to co-op- 
: 2a . of Det af (92 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, erate with the Friends, should they act. 


Earnest and clear, that ALL REVENGE IS CRIME.” In thus presenting the matter to our dear 
When a man by criminality becomes a| 


| Carolina Friends, we remember the adage, 
public enemy, it is necessary that restraint|“A word to the wise, &c.” We know that 
should be placed upon him and that law|there are among them true men who can 
should attach a penalty to his crime. One! judge and act. Perhaps they will see the 
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propriety of circulating memorials, and of 


presenting the subject in conversation or in 


public addresses,—and, if practicable, of in-| 


ducing persons in official stations, of appre- 
ciative minds, to read the 12th and 13th 
chapters of Dymond’s Essays. 

The arguments are numerous and weighty, 
but we trust that the generality of our read- 
ers are already convinced that ‘ 
belongeth unto God,” and that he has not de- 
puted to man authority to destroy that life 
which only He who has inherent, underived 
existence, “life in Himself,” can bestow. 

We hope to make future reference to the 
new Constitution of North Carolina. It gives 
abundant proof that, upon the extinction of 
slavery, civilization has made an immediate 
and large advance. 


- ~~ 


BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, TO 
ADVISE AND ASSIST FRIENDS OF THE SoUTH- 
ERN Srates.—In No. 10 (page 67) of the 
present volume, notice was given of this ef- 
ficient and most commendable organization, 
the value of which is, as we apprehend, be- 
yond any estimate likely to be placed upon 
it, except by the community in whose midst 
it finds its field of service. 
nual Report has appeared. 
the information has already been given to 
our readers. We trust that our Friends in 
every Yearly Meeting will so far bear in 


pared to respond liberally to the reasonable 
claim for aid in continuing a work which is 
telling so emphatically, in promoting through 
several States which have recently passed 
through a severe ordeal, all the elements of 
moral and physical well-being. The normal 
school—the boarding school—the thirty-eight 
Quarterly and Monthly Meeting schools of a 
high order within the limits of only thirty 


Agriculture—the Agricultural Depot, for sale 
of farming implements, seeds, and artificial ma- 
nures—the numerous Agricultural clubs, the 
model farms, the large Bible and Tract distribu- 
tion, form a part of the work now going on for 
the regeneration of a beautiful land so long 


depressed and demoralized by a system | 


* vengeance | 


for Christian 


The Second An- | 


A large part of| 


| table essay by Jonathan Dymond. 
meetings—the able Superintendent of Edu-| 


cation—the First-day schools for colored | 
adults and children—the Superintendent of) 
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which blighted enterprise, and held honest 
The benefits of 
this movement are by no means confined to 


industry to be degrading. 
sectarian limits. They are constantly multi- 
plying themselves among the surrounding 
people, and it is perfectly apparent that a 
liberal support of this Association will prove 
to be the cause, not merely of philanthropy 
much as that word includes,) but of true and 
enlightened patriotism. One brief extract 
may suffce for the present: 

“Tf through want of means, we should be 


| compelled to stop our work where it now is, 


sad indeed will be the consequences to our 
struggling and impoverished brethren of 
the South; and to us, much more 
favored, the responsibility will be the 
greater for having been given to see, yet 
neglecting to improve, so rich a_ field 
labor.* We know of no other 
organized and extended system of Education 
at the South in operation at the date of this 
report but ours, and it is a great satisfaction 
to find that in inaugurating our work we 
have been able to do it in the most thorough 
manner, so that it will materially aid the 
district white and colored schools, whenever 
they are established. In view of this we 
hope greatly to enlarge our Training School 
for Teachers next summer.” 


= er + 


80 


Peace Assocration.—We copy, by re- 
quest, a considerable portion of the minutes 
of the Executive Committee which met re- 


cently at Cincinnati. With regard to the 


|importance of the subject, there can scarcely 
mind these interesting statistics, as to be pre- | 


be a doubt among fully enlightened Chris- 
tians. Nor can it be doubted that a good 


effect upon the general mind may be exerted, 


|by the continual advocacy of peace princi- 


ples in the public newspapers, and by the 
placing in libraries and the presentation to 


| members of Legislatures and other influential 


persons, of well matured logical and Christian 
treatises upon the subject ; such as the irrefu- 
We are 
solicitous rather to present the topic in the 
words of such writers, than to multiply books 
unless prepared under a similar qualification 
of mind and heart, and with a better stimu- 
lus than the offer of a premium. We do 


*Since the above was in type, a letter was re- 
ceived from a mach valued friend in N. C., which 
says:—* Our schools are doing well, and oh! if the 
Baltimore Association only had funds to keep them on 
longer than this year!’ To us, this brief appeal is 


touching and eloquent. 
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not forget the good that resulted from the 
premiums which elicited the Bridgewater 
treatises. We shall be glad to overcome our 
doubts with regard to a similar course to be 
adopted by Friends, in reference to a subject 
exclusively moral and religious. 


It is by no 
means impossible that a “student under the 
age of 21 years” may produce a valuable | 
treatise on Peace, yet we opine that, in a} 
general way, a school-boy’s exercise in com- 
position, clever though it may be, had better 
be laid aside for a few years, for the revision | 
of his mature judgment. 
eiadigeee 
sTAGE.—Our neighbor of| 
the new Dominion has by its recent postage | 
law taken a retrogade step, and one not in ac- 


CANADIAN Px 
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publication expenses continue to be high, and 
as we prepay 20 cents a year for each paper 
sent into the British provinces, we trust this 
offer will be satisfactory. 
astra 

Lonpon YEARLY Meeting is to com- 
mence its annual session on Fourth-day, the 
20th inst. This dignified body, from the 
time of its organization, has beautifully pre 
sented the true characteristics of a Church, 
May He who has ever been reverently 
acknowledged as its Head, continue the rich 
blessing of His Presence, clothing the as- 
sembled disciples with His meekness and 
gentleness, that they may receive from Him 
wisdom and authority. 

The 40th annual Epistle of London Yearly 





cordance with what has been the understood 
policy of the Mother Country, by doubling 
the charge upon all papers from the United 
States. 
postage of two cents, 7. e. $1.04 per year, in 
addition to the American postage, which we 
necessarily prepay for all our Canadian sub- 
scribers. For Canadian papers the charge is 
only 20 cents a year. 


An esteemed correspondent and agent from 


Canada West, who fears that this additional | 


expense will check the increase of our circu- 
lation in his country, writes : 


**T have always thought there was a disposition 


with a party here, to keep all light out of the coun- | 
try if it came from the southern side of the lakes.”’ | 


We wish that a reasonable arrangement 
respecting newspapers may be made between 
the government of Canada and our own. A 
British author once wrote respecting “ 
come tax on brains.” An enlightened govern- 
ment will not find it the policy of wisdom to 
repress periodical literature. 
generally would speak out upon this subject, 
the rulers would hear. 


Meanwhile, that our Friends of Canada 


may know that we love them, and that we| 
wish them as a part of our weekly audience | 


—we will say that while this onerous postal 
arrangement lasts we are willing to share the 
burden, and furnish the Review to them at 
the present club price, of $2.00 a year. 
Many of them now receive at that price, by 


the agents allowing them the advantage of| 


club rates. Those who now pay $2.50, may 


for the future receive it at $2.00. As our 





an in- | 


If the press| 


| Meeting to its members, (1717), opens with 
| the following paragraph, which we wish 
| might be descriptive of every such gathering 


Each paper is now subjected to a/|of the Lord’s people, the world over: 


“Our salutation in the love of Christ Jesus 
our blessed Lord, is freely extended unto you, 
| whose tender care over and mercy to this our 
}annual assembly we do humbly and thank- 
fully acknowledge, in the love, amity, tender 
condescension and peaceable procedure there- 
\of, with respect to the Divine Power and 
Goodness of the Lord our God, and the ser- 
vice of His church and people; sincerely 
desiring the prosperity of his whole heritage, 
even in all the Churches of Christ amongst 
us, in his dear love, unity and peace, to his 
Eternal glory, and our universal comfort and 
perpetual joy in the kingdom of the dear 
| Son of God.’ 


anconithbiin 

GILEAD, Missourt.—A correspondent at 
this place wishes to call the attention of 
Friends to that section of country, includ- 
ing the vicinity of Macon City, where a 
number of members have settled, who hold a 
meeting, to which they would gladly receive 
additions, and where the messengers of the 
living Word would be gladly welcomed. 
We are gratified with the increased circula- 
tion of the Review in this 


** beauteous State so long laid low, 
So long the grave of herown children’s hopes,” 


the ruinous blight of 
slavery has been removed. For all the people 
|of the States thus relieved from so fearful an 
incubus, we heartily desire the fulness of 
that liberty in the Truth, which Benjamin 
Seebohm beautifully described as “ liberty to 


| but from which 
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do right in every direction —liberty to do| The Annual Meeting of the Institute for Colored 
| Youth, will be held at the Committee Room, on 
Arch Street, on Third-day, Fifth month 26th, 1868, 
at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Frrenps’ QuARTERLY ExAmrner.—The| 2t . M.C. Cops, Secretary. 


Sixth No. of this ably conducted periodical is Pll 


wrong in none.” 


—___ —- wo 





a s : CORRESPONDENCE. 
at hand, affording us only time for a cursory | Letter from Ellen Clare Miller. 
glance before making up our paper. It con-| (Coneluded from page 588.) 
tains much food for thought, and we conclude | Wereturned by the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
that on the whole its tendency is increasingly | through the many stones marking the graves 
, ",\of the poor Jews, who come from all parts of 
Pe” nae : ; the world to this spot, that their bones may 
Practice” —Editorial, (marked for insertion.) | }je beside the city of their fathers. We 
“ Our Profession,” by Hudson Scott. “ Popu-| passed the reputed pools of Siloam, and the 
lar Religious Exposition,” by Henry Hipsley. village of that name with houses cut in the 
“A little higher yet,’ a poem, by Lilian. rock, Se a ee ae oe dry ‘waner 
“ Further Notes on the Reign of Law,” by Thos. oS en eae pre Bae! 
os ’ visited Enrogel, at the end of the Valley of 
Hodgkin, B.A. “ On doing the Will of God,” | Jehoshaphat, the spot where Judah and Ben- 
by Sarah 8. “ Daybreak,” a poem, by | jamin join one another, coming into the city 
A.C. W. “ Dr. Cunningham's ‘The Quakers,’” | again through the Valley of Hinnom, past 
by W. Ball. “Benjamin West,” by James | the lower pool of Gihon, a large reservoir 


with much masonry still standing, but now 
5 - V sorth’s ‘ Capi unish- a eA 7. > rs 
Boorne. “ Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘Capital Punish dry, and, passing the Tower of David on 


ment,” by W. Ball. “ Better Days to Come,” | Mount Zion, entered by the Jaffa gate, and 
by F. Frith. (See our Poetical Department.) | through the steep and in some places vaulted 
“ Voice from Southampton, No. 5,” by Spectator. | Streets of Jerusalem, which are much less 
Light of Life,’ by W.S. Lean, M.A. “Visit os than we been had led to imagine. 
teste = bs n Sixth-day, the 6th, we visited two 

to the Taj at Agra,” by J. B. Pease. “Child- schools, the boys’ school, supported by the 
hood’s Careless Days are Over,” by E. B. Pri-| Basle mission, situated outside of Jerusalem, 
deaux. “ Christian Activity,” by John Taylor. and where they have 55 children, some from 
“Consider the Lilies.” by C. Jane W. “Coj.| Lebanon and other parts of the land. Si- 
xf i A 7 : « p, | byl Jones was unable to be there. Eli Jones 
loquial Letters,” by R. Westlake, &e. “ Re- questioned them in Scripture history and the 
views and Book Notices,” by various writers. geography of their land, calling forth many 
intelligent answers. He then spoke to them, 
first of their school-work, introducing them 
to the proverb, “ Whatever is worth doing, is 
: ae ‘worth doing well,” and then of the love of 
the claims of this vigorous young Company. | God as shown forth in the Bible and as mani- 
See advertising sheet. From our knowledge | fested by His Spirit in the hearts even of little 
of the officers and from some examination of children. The boys, some of whom had very 
nice faces, were bright and interested, and 
listened with great attention. We then went 
; to the girls’ school, belonging to the Prussian 
and that the operations of the Company are | Deaeonesses, who, as well as at Smyrna and 
marked by prudence and enterprise, Beyrout, have here a large establishment in 
gah —eegeiireencie beautiful order. Sibyl Jones’s health pre- 

MARRIED, |vented her accomplishing any active work 

At Oskaloosa Meeting, on the 8th of First month, | While we were at Jerusalem, but by fervent 
1868, Dasiet Pressyaut to Racnet H. McCosyeu, | prayer, and in patiently suffering her Mas- 
of Oskaloosa, both members of Spring Creek Month- | ter’s will, we cannot doubt that she performed 
ly Meeting, Mahaska County, lowa. the service allotted to her. Eli Jones and 


At Friends’ Meeting, Richmond, Ind., on the 30th . Si ies) aici “¢ . 
of Fourth month, 1868, Timoruy Nicuousoy to Mary |!fred Fox visited most if not all of the 


8S. Wuire. [Not a few on either side of the moun- | Many educational and other benevolent in- 


for good. The contents are :—*“ Doctrine and 
| 


—— + 0 _ 
Guarp1an Iysurance Co.—We cheerful- 
ly comply with the request to call attention to 


their reported statistics, we are satisfied that 
their risks are carefully selected and guarded, 


tains will desire a rich blessing on this union. ] stitutions of the city, and both they and 8. 
—— | Jones had much intercourse with the mission- 
DIED. aries, who received us with great kindness. 


RATLIFF.— Near Oskaloosa, Eighth month 24th, 
1867, Penelope N. Ratliff, aged about 53 years. 
She manifested deep interest in the cause of her 


lt is a solemn and striking feeling indeed to 
be walking the streets of Jerusalem, even 


Redcemer, and her life evinced that she was his de-| though not on the very paths our Lord and 
voted follower. 


' His disciples trod, and to see the lame and 
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the blind still asking an alms of the passers- 
by, and the poor lepers, like those whom our 
compassionate Saviour touched, standing un- 


healed in the streets. We had our tents 
pitched one night on the Mount of Olives, | 
looking down on that spot, with “the moun- 


tains round about” her, still “ beautiful for | 


situation,” and once “the joy of the whole 
earth,” “ the city of the Great King.” Groups | 
of little ragged Arabs, with two or three 
bright-eyed little negro girls, gathered about | 
the tents, children whom education might | 
make as intelligent as those in America or 


England, but who have now little more than | 
the one absorbing interest, the acquisition of | 
The following morning, at our | 


backsheesh. 
reading, outside the tent, they sat down round 
us, drawing near E. and 8. Jones, and look- 
ing up in their faces, while they spoke kindly 
to them through the interpreter. They had 
been taught indeed that God—the God alike 


of the Mahometan, the Jew and the Chris-| 


‘tian—had made them, but had learned too, 
that Mahomet was their Saviour. It was 
very interesting, however, to see how quietly 
they sat and listened, while a chapter was 


read to them, in which mention was made of 


their own village, 
but greatly desire 
tablished here, to 
dren of Him who 
on this very spot. We spent a night also at 
Bethlehem, which stands about two hundred 
feet higher than Jerusalem, among the hills 
of Judah. 
tertained by J. Miller and his wife, Germans, | 
who have a very interesting school of boys | 
and girls. They have adopted some little | 
Arab orphans whom they are bringing up 
beautifully, and we were much interested in | 
one little girl of 13 or 14, Hannah, of Damas- 
cus, whom they have educated, and whose in- 
fluence seems as if it must tell for good on 
the children of Bethlehem. The country | 
round Bethlehem is beautiful and fruitful, 
and the neighborhood full of the most inter- 
esting associations. Outside the town are 
five or more wells, called “the Wells of Da- 
vid,” supposed to be the very place from 
which the water was drawn which the King 
so loved to drink, and which his mighty men 
risked their lives to obtain. From the house- 
top, we looked over the hills in the direction 
of Tekoa and Hebron, and up peaceful-look- 
ing valleys where the husbandman was 
guiding his little plough in and out among 
the shadow of the olive-trees ; and we counted 
many towers, built to guard the vineyards in 
the time of vintage. Nearer us, were slopes 
where the fields of Boaz once lay, and where 
Ruth went forth to glean; we remembered 
that Abraham, Jacob and David must often 
have fed their flocks on the sides of these’ 


dSethany ; and we could not 
that a school might be es- 
tell these poor little chil- 


probably taught the poor | 


Here we were most kindly en-| 





hills, and, above all, that, it was here other 
shepherds were watching theirs, when “ the 
\glory of the Lord shone “round about the m,” 
|and they heard the voices of the heavenly 
| host on the night of our Saviour’s birth. We 
|were altogether extremely interested in our 
visit to Bethlehem. 

In returning to Jaffa from Jerusalem, the 
2ist of Third month, we came by way of 
| Lydda, crossing the most fruitful part of the 

beautiful Plain of Sharon, where many a 
| plough was at work, the corn was springing, 
and the barley already in ear. 

We were unable to stay more than three or 
four days in Egypt, as Sibyl Jones’s health 
made it necessary we should, as soon as might 
‘be, take a sea voyage and return to a cooler 
climate. 

We had a pleasant voyage to Marseilles, 
the sea air proving very beneficial to Sibyl 
Jones. We returned by the south of France, 
staying a few days with the Friends there, 
and, after a rapid journey of 34 hours, were 
permitted to reach London safely on Fifth- 
day evening, the 9th. Having returned 

from a land where our health and the life of 
our dear Sibyl Jones were imperilled through 
the climate, and where she was more than 
‘once brought down as it were to the gates of 
| death, we do indeed feel that we have great 
cause for thankfulness to Him who has pre- 
|served us all the way that we have gone, and 
who has brought the dear Friends again to 
‘this land in peace, having enabled them 
everywhere, though amid much that, without 
faith and prayer, would have been very dis- 
couraging, to testify, as the apostle did of old, 

“ That which we have heard, which we have 
| seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
‘upon, and our hands have handled of the 
(WwW ord of life—that which we have seen and 
| heard declare we unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us, and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ.” 

With very kind regards, 
TI am thine sincerely, 
Evven Ciare MILier. 





We feel sorry the account has been so long 
|delayed, but, moving about so much from 
place to place, we found it difficult to write 
sooner. 


Letter from Alfred L. Foz. 
(Continued from page 589 ) 


Dr. 8. also took E. J. to the well-known and 
very good boys’ school of Bishop Gobat, con- 
‘taining sixty boys. The good influence of the 
careful Christian training imparted here is 
visible in some of the lads. We left a supply 
of English hymn-books. A large number of 
these lads know English, so that E. J. was 
‘able to address them in his own language. 
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Dr. 8S. said that he, as agent of “ The Church | 
Missionary Society,” has a nomadic boys’ 
school among the nomadic Arabs south of 
Jerusalem, and hoped that we should see it. 
He also pointed out to us two Bulgarians, 
who had called to express their desire to be- 
come Protestants, adding that whole villages 
in their neighborhood are ready and desirous 
to leave the Greek Church and embrace 
Protestantism, and that they were thoroughly 
Protestant at heart ; that many in their neigh- 
borhood join the Latin Church from their 
great dislike to the Greek priests, who are 
Phariotes, and whose rule they cannot bear. | 

The Institutions within the city walls vis-| 
ited by E. J. were the following : A work- 
room for Jewish women, under ‘the superin- 
tendence of a German lady named Hoffmann. 
There were twenty-one women present, all 
married ; sometimes the attendance is thirty- 
six. They are taught sewing for five hours 
daily, and some receive three, some four pi- 
astres for that time, according to their work. 
This workroom was established in 1850. In 
a girls’ school in adjoining premises, superin- 
tended by an English lady named Dickson 
and her two assistants, E. J. found thirty- 
six present, of whom sixteen were boarders. 
We left some books. E. J. also called at the 
Prussian Deaconess Hospital, which had then 
only fourteen inmates, but is capable of re- 
ceiving about forty. It is under the care of 
three deaconesses. Last year more than four 
hundred Moslems entered it. Dr.S. said that 
he often reads to these sick inmates, who fre- 
quently evince much interest in the New Tes- 
tament. 

E. J. also visited the House of Industry, 
established for boarding young Christian 
Jews and teaching them trades, such as turn- 
ery and shoemaking. We saw them at work. 


A variety of articles made by them ia wood | 
showed both skill and taste. Connected with | 


this institution is an Inquirers’ Home, where 
the young men serve a preparatory training 
wior to entering the House of Industry. 
here also exists a “ Mutual Aid Society’ ’ for 
assisting Christian Jews, who on embracing 
the new faith are entirely cast off by their 
Hebrew brethren, and often require help from 


Christians for a period until they can find a} 


new way of obtaining their livelihood. A 
large portion of the funds are subscribed in 
Jerusalem. 

We also visited a boys’ school for the chil- 
dren of proselyte Jews; it is called the Jeru- 
salem Mission School, and is under the care 


of a young Swede, G. ‘Andersen. There were | 


nine boys present, who appeared to know 


English well. These boys are taught several | 


languages. 
Some of the Russian pilgrims to whom we 


offered copies of the New Testament in Russ ' 
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received them with great gratitude, one old 
man remarking, “ We are all Christians.” 

We were etruck | with the fine, open, intelligent 
faces of some of those pilgrims, both men and 


|women. We were told that 5000 to 6000 


Ressian pilgrims visit Jerusalem annually, 
and that one old woman had been four years 
on her travels on foot thither. In the recent 
cold weather, one of these pilgrims was found 
lying dead by the roadside between Jerusalem 


‘and Bethlehem; and another, almost lifeless, 


was restored by being carried to a neighbor- 
ing convent by passing travellers. The great 


| Russian Hospice outside the northwest angle 


of the city wall is an imposing pile of build- 
ing, erected by Russia in order to give nights’ 
lodging to the great stream of pilgrims from 
that country, still pouring up annually, as 
they have done for so many centuries, each 
devout Russo-Greek being desirous of per- 
forming this pilgrimage once in a lifetime. 
Russian coin constitutes the money most cur- 
rent in the city. 

At Bethlehem our party were received with 
very great kindness by J. Miiller and his wife. 
E. Jones visited his school containing fourteen 
children, of whom there are three Bedouin 
boys and eleven girls; two of the latter are 
Moslems, and all are boarders. He likewise 
visited another small boys’ school at Bethle- 
hem, and also a school at the neighboring 
village of Bethjala, twenty minutes’ ride 
from the former. There were thirty boys pres- 
ent at this latter school. After hearing them 
read, E. J. addressed them in his usual earn- 
est strain. Several adults also present. One 
|of them, a Protestant, and the father of two 
of the boys, took marked interest in the visit. 
One of them remarked that they felt like 
sheep without a guide, and want some one to 
settle among them; ; they also wish for a girls’ 
school. Ther sre is a Latin school here of tw enty- 
eight boarders and about twenty day se scholars. 
One of these boys asked for a New Testament 
in Arabic, which was supplied him. The 
population of Bethjala is counted at 600 men 

capable of bearing arms. We left some 
Arabic Testaments, &e., here. In the after- 
noon we rode to the pools or great reservoirs 
of Solomon, whence water is still conveyed by 
aqueduct to the Mosque of Omar. We passed 
the gardens of Solomon. A portion of these 
gardens are for sale; they occupy a well- 
| watered and sheltered situation, well adapted 
| for the cultivation of peaches and vegetables 
for the Jerusalem market; the gardens are 
said to be in good order. At an evening 
prayer meeting ina native hut at Bethlehem 
there were nine native adults present. In 
Bethlehem there are eleven families of Prot- 
estants, numbering forty-four souls, about 300 
Moslems, 2500 Latins, 2100 Greeks, 80 Ar- 
menians ; say a total of about 5000. 
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At Jericho the low state of life of the in- 
habitants was very marked, but as a contrast, 
our party (including some American gentle- 
men) were much interested in a conversation 
held with an Abyssinian Christian hermit, 
who had been living for some years on the 
neighboring mountain of Quarantania, the 
supposed site of the temptation. Matt. iv. 8. 
He showed us an Abyssinian New Testament, 
given him by Bishop Gobat, and of which he 
appeared to take great care. 

Our tents here were pitched very near the 
fountain made sweet by Elisha, (now a foun- 
tain of tepid water, pure and sweet,) and by 
the brook Cherith of Elijah; the Jordan lay 
at an hour’s ride across the plain. To the 
south was the Dead Sea, and right opposite 
to us were the mountains of Moab, skirting 
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the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea| 


on the east: and Mount Nebo was pointed 
out to us. 

Our tents were close by the excavations 
then being made under the directions of Lieut. 
Warren and his able assistant, Sergeant Birtle, 


on behalf of the Palestine Exploration So-| 


ciety. We were informed that in the opening 


of the large mounds, the supposed remains of 


ancient Jericho, nothing of particular interest 
had been discovered. 

On our return from Jericho we encamped 
on the summit of the Mount of Olives, where 
we overlooked Jerusalem. The great city 
wall, the various mounts,—Moriah, Zion, 
Akra and Bezetha,—with their mosques, 
churches, convents and other buildings, lay 
before and below us. 
massive bevelled stones, rising above the deep 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and the great mosque 
of Omar, were very striking objects as seen 
by us in the light of the rising sun, whilst by 
walking a short distance in the opposite di- 
rection we beheld the mountains of Moab and 
the Dead Sea reflecting the sunshine like a 
burnished mirror. Whilst here a large party 
of children clustered around E. and §. J., and 
it was pleasant to see how their young faces 
lit up as E. J. taught them to pronounce a 
few words in English; how readily for a few 
minutes their minds turned from the otherwise 
all-engrossing subject of backsheesh. At a 
subsequent reading in Arabic of the last chap- 
ter of Luke, in the open air, with the children 
sitting in front, E. and 8. J. particularly no- 


ticed their orderly behaviour and earnest at- | 
tention, and could not but think that these | 


children, joined by those at Bethany, might 
be formed into a very promising school on the 
mt of Olives. Shortly before nightfall the 


’ 
‘ 


the stakes strengthened, to prevent their being 
blown down. 


The lofty wall, with its | 


| Th 
We visited the supposed site of the Garden ' 
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| of Gethsemane, rode through the valley of 


Jehoshaphat, past the great Hebrew cemetery, 
to the pool of Siloam, the tomb of Isaiah, to 
| Enrogel, and returned by Tophet, Aceldama, 
| and the valley of Hiunom, around the foot of 
| Mt. Zion, past the lower pool of Gihon to the 
Tower of David, entering by the city gate. 
We had also passed near the new range of 
Jewish alms-houses erected by Sir Moses 
Montefiore and a wealthy American Jew. 
(To be concluded.) 
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‘THE BETTER DAYS TO COME.” 
BY FRANCIS FRITH. 


| Whilst backward roll the good old days in Time's 
retreating flood, 

And with them all the valiant men who helped to 
make them good ; 

| Whilst of their worth with miser’s love we grasp 
the countless sum, 

| Tis very hard to smile—in hope of ‘‘ better days to 

come.”’ 


The ‘‘good old times”’ are past and gone! and 
something of a change 

| Has crept upon us ; and the scene has motley grown 
and strange; 

| And forms we welcome doubtfully—with timid 
trembling hand— 

| The heralds of the coming time, within our presence 
stand. 


‘*The better days!’ God grant them such, and 
speed them, if they .be! 

|O glorious days—O happy times—for those who 
live to see 

| The worthy deeds our sons will do if they are bet- 
ter men 

| Than stalwart Fox and Dewsbury—than Edmundson 
and Penn! 





If ease and sweet conformity shall nurse a purer 

life 

|Than grew upon the rugged field of suffering and 
strife ; 

If javelins from stronger towers, by mightier arms 

are hu: led 

Against the vanity and sin, and wisdom, of the 
world ! 


view, 
| Some grace that was denied to them, may be in 
store for you ; 
| For better times, fur purer lives, in the name of 
Christ press on, 
There never yet was perfect love, nor spotless life 
—but One! 


| But ere we pass the goal they reached, to walk the 

| higher road, 

| Methinks that in the narrow path and lowly, which 
they trode, 

| Our ha-ty feet, my comrades sweet, have many a 


o to—the prize was never won—but fairer is in 


mile to go, 
Perchance the way may longer prove, and harder 
than we know. 


| Ho! strong and swift of foot, take heed! ‘‘ The first 
shall be the last !’’ 


blew high, and it became necessary to | See that ye miss not of the road by running on too 
iF the cords of our tents lengthened and | 


fast ; 
Beware lest while ye hold the boast of Freedom 
over them, 
ondmen of the olden time should rise up— 
and condemn. 
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Perhaps to luxury and ease, the peace that heaven 
will grant, 

May something of a dungeon’s gloom for its com- 
pleteness want ; 

Haply this eventide of zeal, restless, yet needing 
rest, 

May lack, of that awakening hour, the freshness 
and the zest. 

Yet if the ages, as they move in an Almighty hand, 

Be set against us, who are we, to question or with- 
stand ? 

Then let the Syrian’s prayer be said, as we kneel 
before The King, 


“The Lord forgive me if I sin, in this enforcéd 
thing !”’ 


And if the children of the light will stand among | 


the crowd, 

Without the prophet’s mantle to distinguish and 
enshroud, 

For the far harder part they choose, to prosper well 
the task, 

They needs must pray for double grace, though a 
hard thing they ask. 

But if an angel from the skies should teach another 
way 

Than that our fathers charged us with, to listen and 
obey ; 

If he should say, ‘‘ Do this or that, ye see not in 
the light,’’ 

We may bid him stand behind us, an offence unto 
the sight. 


Ye keepers of the ancient faith, be fearless and un- 
moved ! 

And let the teachers of the new have place till they 
are proved ; 

For nothing that is old shall fail, or that is new 
shall last, 

If in it lives, ifin it dies —The Spirit of the Past! 

Friends’ Q. Examiner. 
. entihiinee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien Intenuicence.—European advices per 
telegraph are ‘o the 10th inst. 

Grear Briraiy.—A vote was taken in the House 
of Commons on the 7th, on the remaining two of 
Gladstone’s resolutions relative to the Irish Church 
establishment, declaring that pending the final 
action of Parliament, no new personal rights in 
Church property and patronage should be created, 
and providing for an address to the Queen asking 
her to place at the disposal of Parliameut her in- 
terest in the temporalities of the Irish Church; 


both of which were adopted without a division, the | 


Ministry announcing that they would not resist the 
passage of the resolutions. Gladstone stated, be- 
fore the vote, that he proposed to offer a bill sus- 
pending ecclesiastical appointments in Ireland, 


which, if passed, should remain in force till Eighth 
month 1-t, 1869. Whitbread, member for Bedford, | 


then moved a resolution to withdraw, after the dis- 


establishment of the Irish Church, the endowment | 
of £26,000 per annum for the Roman Catholic Col- | 
lege of Maynooth, bestowed by act of Parliament | 


in 1846, and what is known as the Regium Donum, 


the grant of nearly £40,000, annua'ly voted by | 


Parliament in aid of the maintenance of Protestant 
dissenting ministers in Ireland. The resolation 
was agreed to. The Reform bill for [reland was 
read a second time. 

A meeting in favor of the continuance of the 
Irish Church establishment was held in London on 
the 6th, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided, and other leading ecclesiastics and promi- 
nent men of the Tory party touk part. The at- 


| tendance was very large, and the proceedings are 
described as noisy and turbulent. Resolutions 
| were adopted in favor of a continued union of 
| Church and State, and declaring that an attempt 
| to overthrow the Irish Church was an attack upon 
| the Church of England and a movement toward the 
establishment of Popery in the country. 

Lord Brougham, formerly Lord Chancellor of 
| England, and distinguished not only as a lawyer and 
| statesman, but for his scientific and literary produc- 
tions, died on the 9th inst., in his 90th year, at 
Cannes, France, where he had resided for some 
| years. He was remarkable throughout his long life 
| for great and varied mental activity, and had been 
an earnest advocate of the abolition of slavery, law 
| reform, popular education, and other measures for 
the improvement of society. 
| Barrett, the alleged Fenian recently convicted of 
complicity in the Clerkenwell explosion, has been 
| sentenced to death. John Bright and other promi- 
| nent Liberals joined in a petition for commutation 
of the punishment, on the ground that an alibi had 
been proved ; but it was asserted on the 9th that 
inquiry by government had disproved this state- 
| ment, and that the sentence would be carried out. 
| A dispatch of the 10th, however, announced that 
|the prisoner had been reprieved for a week, and 
| further government inquiry would be made. 

Official dispatches from the Abyssinian expe- 
| dition, dated 21st ult., have been received. After 
the capture of Mag:iala, 30 cannon and mortars be- 
| longing to the Abyssinian monarch were destroyed, 
and the town razed to its foundations. The Queen 
jand the heir apparent were in the British camp. 
The army was expected to return to the sea-coast 
| in this month. 
| Fraxce,—The government has suddenly broken 
| off diplomatic relations with that of Tunis. The 
| reason alleged is the perpetration of outrages on 
| Frenchmen residing in that country. 


| 

| Ggruany.—The U. S. Minister to North Germany 

| is about making efforts for obtaining an extension 

\of the treaty respecting the rights of naturalized 

| citizens, lately concluded with the North German 
Confederation, to Baden and Wurtemberg. 

| Japan.—The U.S. Minister to Japan is reported 
by telegram from Hong Koug to have made a de- 
mand on the Mikado for indemnity for damage to 
property of American citizens during the late dis- 
turbances; the demand being supported by the 
French Envoy, and by the presence of a part of the 

| French and American fleets.. 


Sanpwics IsLanps.—Aecounts have been received, 
via California, of a terrific eruption of the voleano 
'of Mauna Loa on the island of Hawaii, the disturb- 
ance beginning Third month 27th. On the 28th, 
one hundred earthquake shocks were felt, and 
|within two weeks, two thousand occured. The 
most severe one was on the 2d ult., and was so 
violent that no person could stand. There was a 
shower of ashes and pumice-stone, and during the 
shock an eruption of red earth or moist clay was 
thrown from the side of the mountain, rushing 
across the plain over two miles in a few minutes, 
|and then ceasing. A stream of water afterward 
burst from the same place. A tidal wave sixty feet 
high rose over the tops of the cocoa trees a quarter 
of a mile inland, sweeping before it everything mova- 
ble. The craters threw out fire, stones and a stream 
'of lava, which flowed five or six miles to the sea, 
}and formed a promontory extending a mile. A 
new crater two miles wide was opened, which threw 
|rocks and fire to the height of one thousand feet, 
| and poured out streams of lava. At Waishcina, au 
| island rose in the sea three miles from shore, and it 
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was said at the last accounts, to be four hun- 
dred feet high, and joined to the mainland by a 
lava stream a mile wide. Numerous extensive 
land-slides also occurred. The upper part of a hill 
one thousand five hundred feet high was thrown a 


distance of one thousand feet, over tie tops of the | 
Gases issued afterward | 


trees, into the valley below. 
which destroyed animal and vegetable life. The 
country around the base of the mountain is deso- 
lated. In al!, one hundred lives were said to have 


been lost, and one thousand horses and cattle. | 


The earthquake shocks extended to all the islands 
of the group, and several were felt in California, 
but no damage is reported except in Hawaii. At 
the last accounts, the lava flow continued. 


Domestic.—Gen. Meade reported to Gen. Grant 


on the 8th that he had information that the election | 


in Florida passed without disorder, and judging 
from partial returns, the Constitution was believed 
to be ratified by about 3000 majority, and the 
Republican ticket elected by a small majority. He 
also reported that official returns from all but one 


county in Georgia showed the majority ratifying | 
the Constitution to be 17,923, and the majority for | 
In the Legislature, | 


eo 
ian 


the Republican Governor, 9, 
the Senate has 23 Republicans, to 16 Democrats, 
and 1 doubtful, the Honse 95 Republicans, to 24 
Democrats, and 6 doubtful. 

The Congressional delegation elect from North 
Carolina have arrived in Washington, and the new 
Constitution for that State was presented to the 
President on the 9th, by the President of the late 
Convention, who also presented a letter from Gen- 
eral Canby, certifying to the ratification of the Con- 
stitution by the people. 

A delegation from the Democratic Executive 
Committee of South Carolina has come to Washing- 
ton, to present to Congress a remonstrance profess- 


edly on behalf of the whites of that State, against | 
They appeared | 


the Constitution recently adopted. 
before the Reconstruction Committee of the House 
on the 8th, and stated their views. Their objec- 
tions were mainly to the suffrage provisions anu the 
taxation power. Their chairman 
those who have no property are allowed to tax 


those who have all the property; and that the ad- | 


vantages of that portion of the public revenue ap- 
propriated for educational purposes are to be en- 
joyed only by the blacks, as white children will 
not attend schools with them. 
the whites. while willing to concede to the blacks 
all civil rights and a qualitied suffrage, will not 
acquiesce in ‘‘ negro domination,’ but by all peace- 
ful means left them wil! carry on the political con- 
test ‘till they regain the control which of right 
belongs to the power of mind and the influence of 
virtue.” 


A violent tornado visited the vicinity of Musca- | 
tine, Iowa, on the 3d inst., describing in its course | 
nearly a semi-circle around that city, and at some | 


points approaching it within two or three miles. 


Buildings, trees, fences, &c., were destroyed, and | 


many domestic animals killed, but se far as appears, 


no person was killed or dangerously hurt, though | 


some were severely bruised. In some parts of its 
track, the storm appeared to rise above the earth, 
so that for some distance little damage was done, 
and again descended farther on. On the same day, 
av hour or two later, a similar visitation occurred 
at Shanghai, Warren County, Iil., where also build- 
ings were demolished, including two places of wor- 
ship, one of which was occupied at the time, and 
here two persons were killed, and many others 
severely, perhaps mortally injured. 

A Chicago paper states that on the afternoon of 


declared that | 


He also declared that | 


Sete alia ie Me 
| the 5th, in that city, the sky was suddenly dark- 
ened, as if by a dense cloud, so as to make artificial 
light necessary, accompanied with great chilliness. 
It lasted but a short time, ceasing as suddenly as it 
commenced, but occurred three times in quick suc- 
cession, and then assed entirely away. The cause 
was not known. The telegraph worked with great 
difficulty during the appearance of this phenome- 
non. 


Conoress.—The Senate has transacted no legisla- 
tive business. The House, on the 8th, passed by 
yeas 110, nays 32, a bill reported from the Recon- 
struction Committee for the admission of Arkansas, 
a Constitution republican in form having been 
framed and ratified, and the Legislature having 
ratified Article 14 of the U.S. Constitution. The 
fundamental condition is imposed that the State 
Constitution shall never be so changed as to de- 
prive of the right to vote any citizen entitled to do 
so by the Constitution as now adopted, except as 
punishment for such crimes as are felonies at com- 
mon law. The same Committee, on the 11th, re- 
ported a bill to admit North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Georgia and Alabama, on the 
same conditions, when the Legislatures shall have 
duly ratified Article 14. It was made the special 
order for the 13th. The Committee of Ways and 
Means reported, on the 12th, a bill to reduce into 
|} one act and amend the Internal Revenue laws. A 
| bill was passed removing political disabilities from 
| about 200 citizens of North Carolina, named in the 
| bill. The joint resolution requesting the President 

to send a naval force to the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 

protect American fishing vessels, was adopted. 
| General Grant, in response to a resolution, reported 
| the votes for and against the new Constitution in 
the Southern States, as follows: North Carolina, 
| for the Constitution, 92,590, against it, 71,829; 
South Carolins, for, 70,858, against, 27,288 ; Geor- 
gia, for, 89,007, against, 71,309; Louisiana, for, 
66,152, against, 48,739; Alabama, for, 69,807, 
against, 1,005. 





Manager Bingham concluded his argument in the 
|} impeachment trial, on the 6th, after which the 
doors of the Senate were closed for deliberation on 
| the pending amendments to its rules. A proposition 
| to allow the official stenographers to report the de- 
bates in seeret session was laid on the table. On 
the 7th, an order was adopted to adjourn to the 
llth, for deliberation on the rules, and to proceed 
| to vote, without debate, on the articles of impeach- 
|} ent, at noon on the 12th; each Senator being per- 
| mitted to file, within two days after, his written 
| opinion, to be printed with the proceedings. The 
| proposed rule, prescribing the manner of taking 
| the vote, was then considered, but not decided. 
On the llth, Chief Justice Chase. as presiding 
officer, stated his understanding of the general 
wish of the Senate, and the manner of putting the 
| vote which he proposed to adopt nnless otherwise 
| directed, viz.: to have the several articles read, 
and on each to pnt the question of guilty or not 
gnilty to each Senator, who should answer rising in 
his place. An order was adopted agreeing to this 
plan. Debate then commenced, and was contiuned, 
with two recesses, till 11 P.M. On the 12th, the 
| resolution to take the vote on that day was re- 
| scinded, and the Senate adjourned to the 16th, 
| Senator Chandler, of Mich., proposing the post- 
| ponement, on account of his colleague, Howard, 
| being too ill to attend. Much excitement and in- 
| terest respecting the final vote were generally mani- 
| fested, not only in Washington but elsewhere, and 
considerable disappointment was experienced at the 
| postponement. 


| 
| 





